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Thurman Arnold, an outstanding lawyer who prosecuted this case
for the Government when he was Assistant Attorney General, followed
it up in 1948 in a letter to the chairman of the independent Committee
for the Nation's Health. In spite of this decision', he wrote, 'organized
medicine has continued to put obstacles in the way of the establishment
and operation of non-profit voluntary medical care plans sponsored by
other than medical societies. In seventeen states the state medical
societies have obtained the passage of legislation which practically
gives control over prepayment medical care plans to these societies
and prevents farmers, industrial workers and other consumers from
organizing under their own auspices. . . . Organized medicine has
utilized agreements, boycotts, blacklists, suspensions, and expulsions
to prevent or impede physicians from participating in plans which
would make medical services more widely available at less cost to
patients. Under the code of ethics of the A.M.A., a county medical
society may discipline or even expel a doctor who has entered into
economic arrangements which the society considers "contrary to sound
public policy". . . . Thus die medical societies have assumed power
over the practices of a profession, licensed by the state, and over the
civil rights of American citizens.*

The retort to this letter in an editorial of Medical Economics, a
magazine richly financed by advertisements of the drug industry and
distributed free to physicians all over the nation, was as characteristic
of the propaganda methods of organized medicine as were the former
Assistant Attorney General's revelations about its monopoly policies.
'As a shrewd businessman', the magazine wrote, 'Thurman Arnold has
also been quick to size up the possibilities in state medicine. He knows it
would mean greater centralization of power in Washington and greater
opportunities for those who helped to bring it about/

The financing of publications like Medical Economics is by no means
the only way in which the funds of business are used for the below-
the-belt fight of organized medicine against those who demand a
socially more adequate practice of its profession. According to the
reports 'lobbies' must file in Washington, more than a dozen of
America's biggest pharmaceutical firms were the largest contributors
to the $389,000 fund collected in 1946-7 by the N.P.C. (National
Physician's Committee For The Extension of Medical Service), one
of the A.M. A.'s propaganda arms.

The press normally is on excellent terms^with the N.P.C.; for, apart
from being a large advertiser, it induces other groups to use advertising
space .for anti- 'welfare state* campaigns. But in February 1948 the